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The Hournal of Belles Bettres. 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
THE UNLUCKY PRESENT: 
A TALE. 


A Lanarkshire minister (who died within the pre- 
sent century) was one of those unhappy persons, who, 
to use the words of a well known Scotish adage, 
“can never see green cheese but their een reels.” He 
was extremely covetous, and that not only of nice arti- 
cles of food, but of many other things which do not 
generally excite the cupidity of the human heart. The 
following story is in corroboration of this assertion :— 
Being on a visit one day at the house of one of his 
parishioners, a poor lonely widow, living ina moorland 
part of the parish, lhe beeame fascinated by the charms 
of a little cast-iron pot, which happened at the time 
to be lying on the hearth, full of potatoes for the poor 
woman’s dinner, and that of her children. He had 
never in his life seen such a nice little pot—it was a 
perfect conceit of a thing—it was a gem—no pot on 
earth could mateh it in symmetry—it was an object 
altogether perfectly lovely. ‘ Dear sake! minister,” 
said the widow, quite overpowered by the reverend 
man’s commendations of her pot; “ if ye like the pot 
sae weel as a’ that, | beg ye’ll let me send it to. the 
manse. Its a kind o’ orra (superfluous) pot wi’ us ; for 
we've a bigger ane, that we use for ordinar, and that’s 
mair convenient eyery way for us. Saeye’ll just tak 
a present o’t. I’ll send it ower the morn wi’ Jamic, 
when he gangs to the schule.” “ Oh!” said the minis- 
ter, “I can by no means permit you to be at so much 
trouble. Since you are so good as to give me the pot, 
I'll just carry it home with me in my hand. I’m so 
much taken with it, indeed, that | would really prefer 
carrying it myself.” After much altercation between 
the minister and the widow on this delicate point of 
politeness, it was agrced that he should carry home the 
pot himself, 

Off then he trudged, bearing this curious little culi- 
nary article, alternately in his hand and under his arm, 
as sce:ned most convenient to him. Unfortunately, the 
day was warm, the way Jong, and the minister fat; so 
that he became heartily tired of his burden before he 
got half-way home. Under these distressing circum- 
stances, it struck him, that, if, instead of carrying the 
pot awkwardly at one side of his person, he were to 
carry it on his head, the burden would be greatly light- 
ened; the prineiples of natural philosophy, which he 
had learned at college, informing him, that when a 
load presses directly and immediately upon any object, 
it is far less onerous than when it hangs at the remote 
end of a lever. Accordingly, doffing his hat, which he 
resolved to carry home in his hand, and having applied 
his handkerchief to’ his brow, he clapped the pot, in 
inverted fashion, upon his head, where, as the reader 
may suppose, it figured much like Mambrino’s helmet 
upon the crazed capital of Don Quixote, only a ps 
deal more magnificent in shapo and dimensions. There 
was, at first, much relief and much comfort in this new 
mode of carrying the pot; but mark the result. The 








unfortunate minister, having taken a by-path, to es- 
cape observation, found himself, when still u good way 
from home, under the necessity of leaping over a ditch, 
which intercepted him, in passing from one ficld to an- 
other. He jumped; but surely no jump was ever taken 
so completely in, or at least into, the dark asthis. The 
concussion given to his persen in descending, caused 
the helmet to become a hood; the pot slipped down 
over his face, and resting with the ritn upon his neck, 
stuck fast there; enclosing his whole head as com. 
pletely as ever that of a new born child was enclosed 
by the filiny bag, with which nature, as an indication 
of future good fortune, sometimes invests the noddles 
of her favourite offspring. What was worst of all, the 
nose, which had permitted the pot to slip down over 
it, withstood every desperate attempt, on the part of 
its proprietor, to make it stip back again ; the contract. 
ed part, or neck, of the paéera, being of such a peculiar 
formation as to cling fast to the base of the nose, al- 
though it had found no difficulty in gliding along its 
hypothenuse. Was ever minister in a worse plight? 
Was there ever contretemps so unlucky? Did ever any 
man—did ever any minister, so effectually hoodwink 
himself, or so thoroughly shat his eyes, to the plain 
light of nature? What was to be done? The place 
was lonely ; the way difficult and dangerous; human 
relief was remote, almost beyond reach. It was im. 
possible even to cry for help; or, if a ery could be ut- 
tered, it might reach, in deafening reverberation, the 
ear of the utterer, but it would not travel twelve inches 
farther in any direction. To add to the distresses of 
the case, the unhappy sufferer soon found great diffi- 
culty in breathing. What with the heat occasioned by 
the beating of the sun on the metal, and what with the 
frequent return of the same heuted air to his lungs, he 
was in the utmost danger of suffocation. Every thing 
considered, it seemed likely that, if he did not chance 
to be relieved by some accidental wayfarer, there would 
soon be death in the pos. 

The instinctive love of life, however, is omni-preva- 
lent; and even very stupid people have been found, 
when put to the push by strong ard imminent peril, to 
exhibit a degree of presence of mind, and exert a de- 
gree of energy, far above what might have been ex- 
pected from them, or what they ever were known to 
exhibit, or exert, under ordinary circumstances. So it 
wts with the pot-ensconced minister. Pressed by the 
urgency of his distresses, he fortanately recollected, 
that there was a smith’s shop at the distance of about 
a mile across the fields, where, if ke could reach it be- 
fore the period of suffocation, he might possibly find 
relief. Deprived of his eyesight, he acted only as a 
man of feeling, and went on as cautiously as he could, 
with his hat in his hand. Half crawling, half sliding, 
over ridge and furryw, ditch and hedge, somewhat like 
Satan floundering over chaos, the unhappy minister 
travelled with all possible speed, as nearly as he could 
guers, in the direction of the plate of refuge. I leave 
it to the reader to conccive the surprise, the mirth, the 
infinite amusement of the smith, and all the hangezs- 
on of the smiddy, when, at length, torn and worn, faint 
and exhausted, blind and breathless, the unfortunate 
man arrived at the place, and let them know (rather 
by signs than by words) the circumstances of his case. 
In the words of an old Scotish song, 





PART INO. 13, sEPTEMBER 23, 1834. 





* Out cam the gudeman, and high he shouted ; 
Out cam the gudewife, and low she louted ; 
And a’ the town neighbours were gathered about it ; 
And there was he, I trow.” 


The merriment of the company, however, soon gave 
way to considerations of humanity, Ludicrous as 
was the minister, with such an object where his head 
should have been, and with the feet of the pot point- 
ing upwards, like the horns of the great enemy, it was, 
nevertheless, necessary that he should be speedily re- 
stored to his ordinary condition, if it were for no other 
reason than he might continue to live. He was, ac- 
cordingly, at his own request led into the smithy, mul- 
titudes flocking around to tender him their kindest 
offices, or to witress the process of release; und, hav- 
ing laid down his head upon the anvil, the smith lost 
no time in seizing and poising his goodly forehammer. 
“Will J come sair on, minister ?” exciaimed the consi- 
derate man of iron, in at tho brink of the pot. “ As 
sair as ye like,” was the minister’s answer; “ better a . 
chap i’ the chafts than die for want of breath.” Thus 
permitted, the man let fall a blow, which fortunately 
broke the pot in pieces, without hurting the head whieh 
it enclosed, as the cook maid breaks the shell of the 
lobster, without bruising the delicate food within. A 
few minutes of the clear air, anda glass from the gade- 
wife's bottle, restored the unfortunate man of prayer ; 
but, assuredly, the incident is one which will long live 
in the memory of the parishioners of C——. 


aE 


For the Journal of Belles Lettres. 


‘“* The duties” of the various “ scholastic in- 
stitutions” of the city, are just now recommenc- 
ing. Philadelphia is in possession of some po- 
pularity, both for her schools of medicine, aud 
her private establishments for general education, 
——justly so, we should say, without hesitation,— 
but (hat even here a good first rate education 
can be obtained for money, we are sometimes 
led to doubt. Not that the charges are not high 
enough, for you may spend near a “ thousand 
a year,”’ if you choose, on a young lady’s teach- 
ings and clothes, without any difficulty whatever. 
Let us take, by way of example, the terms of a 
young wouan’s year at an average fashionable 
institute, and see what one gets in return. The 
following is from a printed bill, which, having 
daughters to educate, has been laid on our 
* table: — 


TERMS. 


For boarding, washing, and English tuition in 

all its branches, per scholastic year, $240 
French, Spanish, and Italian, each, per quarter, 10 
Latin per quarter, 8 


Music per quarter, 18 
Use of Instruments, 2 
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Drawing and painting per quarter, 10 
Pew rent and stationary per quarter, 
Bed and bedding, 
Fuel, the season, 
The whole to be paid qnarterly inadvance. 
Each lady may provide her owa bed and bedding if 
convenient, also towels and a table and teaspoon. Pews 
ptovided in episcopal and presbyterian churches for 
the accommodation of boarders; therefore the charge 
in no case dispensed with. 


ww 


This is not copied invidiously, but as about an 
average, or rather less, of the charges of some of 
our boarding schools, at which hundreds of 
young ladies from the south are what is called 
** educated.” For actual. charges without bed 
and bedding, towels, and silver, and dress and 
new music, &c. &c., we have over $450, for 
a ** scholastic year” of 48 weeks.. For this 
sum, which in items of washing, paints, corsets, 
cakes, ices, theatre and show tickets, and a 
thousand eteeteras, is no duubt swelled one half, 
or two thirds more, we have, what? Let the 
parents and husbands of the young ladies who 
have received their money’s worth answer. They 
get a little French, Italian, Spanish, Latin, mu- 
sic, mathematics, drawing and painting. Whe- 
ther they have cultivated their minds, or acquir- 
ed a correct taste for the literature of their own 
language, is another matter, which the parents 
are supposed never to enquire after. The young 
lady comes bome “accomplished” in the lan- 
guages, that is, she cannot read a volume, and 
never attempts it, in nine cases out of ten, in 
any foreign language ; but she can thump a 
piano. O yes, and dance a gallopade, can draw 
a flower froma copy, and paint! But is her 
mind, or are her reasoning powers what an in- 
tellectual man would desire in a companion? 

Women have not their livelihood to gain by 
knowledge; and that is one motive for relaxing 
those efforts which are bestowed in the educa- 
tion of men. They certainly have not; but 
they have happiness to gain, to which know- 
ledge leads as probably as it does to profit, and 
that is a reason against slight and mistaken in- 
dulgence. Besides, we conceive the labour and 
fatigue of accomplishments (the languages as 
taught are scarcely an accomplishment) to be 
quite equal to the labour and fatigue of know- 
ledge; and that it takes quite as many years to 
be charming, as it does to be learned. If young 
ladies are to have, in after life, nothing serious 
to do,—is that any reason why they should be 
brought up to do nothing but what is trifling ? 
Thev are to form the characters of future men; 
—is that a cause why their own characters are 
to be broken and frittered down as they so fre- 
quently are? 

The great evil of this system is, that it does 
not last. If the whole of life were an Olympic 
game,—if we could go on feasting and dancing 
to the end, this education of accomplishments 
might do; but it is merely a provision for the 
interval between entering upon life and set- 
tling in it, (a period in itself so full of grace, 
and naturally so interesting, Ms not to  re- 
quire any such adjunct,) while it leaves behind 
a long and dreary expanse, devoid alike of dig- 
nity and cheerfulness. No woman, no mother, 
who has passed the few early years of her life, 
sings, or dances, or draws, or plays upoa mu- 
sical instruments. ‘These are merely means for 


displaying the grace and vivacity of youth, which 
every woman gives up, as,she resigns the dress 
and manners of eighteen; she has no wish to 
retain them; or, if she has, she is driven out of 
them by the circumstances of life or by derision. 


No woman of understanding or reflection can 
possibly conceive she is doing justice to her chil- 
dren by such kind of education. Is it to be es- 
teemed like that mental cultivation which gives 
to children resources that will endure as long 
as life endures, habits that time will amelio- 
rate, not destroy—occupations that will render 
sickness tolerable, solitude pleasant, age vene- 
rable, life more dignified and useful, and the 
approach of death less terrible? Shall we have 
substituted for all this, a short-lived blaze,—a 
little temporary effect, depriving the remainder 
of life of all taste and relish? There may he 
women who hove a taste for the fine arts, and 
who evince a decided talent for drawing or mu- 
sic; in that case, there can be no olfjection tu 
their cultivation; we all remember the case of 
the charming Mrs. French, who, when her hus- 
band failed, turned her talents for music to ac- 
count, but how many thousands of women could 
have done better than even this, by being quali- 
fied to give prudent counsel, to have assisted in 
educating their sons, or have kept or righted a 
husband’s books when he was ill or in difficulty. 
The error is to make music and dancing and 
frippery accomplishments the grand and univer- 
sal object,—to insist upon it that every woman 
is to sing, and draw and dance—with nature, or 
against nature,—to bind her apprentice to some 
accomplishment, and, if she cannot succeed in 
oil or water colours, to prefer even gilding, var- 
nishing, transferring, or box or shell making, to 
real and solid improvement in taste, knowledge 
and understanding. 

A great deal is said in favour of the social) 
nature of the fine arts; music gives pleasure to 
others ; drawing is an art, the amusement of 
which does not centre in those who exercise it, 
but is diffused among the rest of the world. 
This is true; but there is nothing after all, so 
social as a cultivated mind. . We do not mean 
to speak slightingly of the fine arts, or to depre- 
ciate the good: humour with which they are 
sometimes exhibited; but we appeal to any man, 
whether a little spirited and sensible conversa- 
tion—displaying, modestly, useful acquirements, 
and evincing rational curiositv,—is not well 
worth the highest exertions of musical and gra- 
phical skill. A woman may entertain an ac- 
quaintance for half an hour with great brilliancy; 
but a mind imbued with ideas, and possessed of 
that elastic spring which the love of knowledge 
only can conyey, is a perpetual source of exhi- 
laration and attraction to all who come within 
its reach;—not collecting its force into single 
and insulated achievements, but diffusing, equal- 
ly over the whole of existence, a calm pleasure 
—better loved as it is longer felt-——and sujtable 
to every variety and every period of life. There- 
fore, instead of hanging the understanding of a 
woman upon walls, or hearing it vibrate upon 
strings—instead of seeing it in the clouds, or 
hearing it in the wind—we would make it the 
first spring and ornament of society, by enrich- 
ing it with attainments upon which alone such 
power depends. We cannot here particularise 
minutely, but we would prefer a wife who really 
enjoyed the beauties of Cowper, Addison, Mil- 
ton, and Shakspeare, to one who could perform 
on the piano and the musical glasses—a woman 
who could make an evening cheerfil, to one 
who could make shell work or understand a little 
French, less Spanish, and a word of Italian— 
one who understood the pleasure to be derived 
from books, (such as are published in Waldie if 
you please,) to one who had only the knowledge 


of “ the use of instruments”’—and may we add, 
one who could make up a piece of linen, to one 
who could only draw and paint. If she could 
teach her boys to appreciate the gratification af- 
forded by a knowledge of astronomy, so much 
the better. 

One of the greatest pleasures of life is con- 
versation; and the pleasures of conversation are 
of course enhanced by every increase of know- 
ledge; not that we should meet together to talk 
of alkalis or angles, or to add to our stock of 
history or philology, though a little of all these 
things is no bad ingredient in conversation; but, 
let the subject be what it may, there is always 
a prodigious difference betweeu the conversation 
of those who have been well educated, and of 
those who have not enjoyed this advantage. 
Education gives fecundity of thought, copious- 
ness of illustration, quickness, vigour, fancy, 
words, images and illustrations; it decorates 
every common thing, and gives the power of 
trifling without being undignified and absurd. 
Can all this be derived front a piano and its ae- 
companiments, a pas seul, a little Latin, and 
less Italian? No. But give to women, in early 
youth, something to acquire of sufficient interest 
and importance to command the application of 
their mature faculties, and to excite their perse- 
verance in future life; teach them that happiness 
is to be derived from the acquisition of know- 
ledge, as well as the gratification of vanity; and 
you will raise up a much more formidable bar- 
rier against dissipation, than a host of invectives 
and exhortations can supply. Though it were 
denied that the acquisition of serious know- 
ledge is of itself important to a woman, still it 
prevents a taste for silly and pernicious works of 
imagination;—and in lieu of that eagerness for 
emotion and adventure, which books of that sort 
inspire, promotes a calm and steady tempera- 
went of mind. If you educate women to attend 
to dignified and important subjects, you are 
wultiplying, beyond measure, the chances of 
human improvement, by preparing and medi- 
cating those early impressions, which always 
come frofn the mother; and which, in a great 
majority of instances, are quite decisive of cha- 
racter and genius. Nor isit only in the business 
of education that women would influence the 
destiny of men;—if women knew more, men 
must learn more—for ignorance would then be 
shameful, and it would become the fashion to be 
instructed. ‘The instruction of women improves 
the stock of national talents, and employs more 
minds for the instruction and amusement of the 
world;—it increases the pleasures of society, by 
multiplying the topics upon which the two sexes 
take a common interest;—and makes marriage 
an intercourse of understanding as well as of 
affection, by giving dignity and importance to 
the feriaie character. The education of women 
favours public morals; it provides for every sea- 
son of life, as well as for the highest and best; 
and leaves a woman when she is stricken by the 
hand of time, not as she too often ig, destitute 
of every thing, and neglected by all; but with 
the full power and the splendid attraction of 
knowledge,—diflusing the elegant pleasures of 
polite literature, and reveiving the just homage 
of learned and accomplished men. Among 
men of sense and liberal politeness, a woman 
who has successfully cultivated her mind, with- 
out diminishing the gentleness and propriety of 
her manners, is always sure to meet with a 
respect and attention bordering upon enthu- 
siasm. 
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But we must stop; the subject is endless, nor 
do we feel fully competent to do more than point 


* out the abuses to which the rage for accomplish- 


ments is tending; that there are good and effi- 
cient schoolmistresses here and elsewhere, we 
believe, and that they are aware of the absurdi- 
ties of parents in demanding so much music and 
accomplishments, we know; they are not in 
fault,—the error is with those who employ them, 
—the teachers must live, and therefore sell what 
is in request, but they may, if they have it them- 
selves, impart a taste for Jiterature as well as for 
frippery, and send us wives who can be com- 
fortable at home, and make home comfortable, 
cheerful, and happy. 
4 L. 
—f— + 
EDITOR'S TABLE. , 

The fourth volume of the works of Mrs. 
Sherwood has just been issued by the Messrs. 
Harpers. The edition is a very beautiful one, 
on fine paper, with good engravings; the pre- 
sent volume contains ten tales. ‘T'o enter upon 
the character of Mrs. Sherwood’s writings would 
be to indite a series of panegyrics, as her works 
have long been received as standard in the class 
to which they belong; their piety is of the true 
stamp, and we should say that parents could do 
no greater service to their growing families both 
as matter of entertainment and instruction, than 
to procure the works of Mrs. Sherwood, Har- 
pers’ stereotype edition; it ismeat, and what is 
of more importance in these times when nothing 
dear succeeds, it is cheap. 

The St. Clairsville Journal and Enquirer 
greatly mistakes us if he imagines that our opi- 
nions of books are influenced by the quarter 
from which they emanate. We endeavour to 
give a candid opinion whether they come from 
Ohio, from London, or Philadelphia; an inspec- 
tion of the contents of this journal from the 
commencement will show that more Ohio books 
have been praised than have been condemned, 
and that the literature of the West has been 
ceqnstantly fostered when it deserved it. It ar- 
gues little judgment in the Journal and Enquirer 
to bolster up the attempt of Mr. Genin. Where 
such epics are praised we can hope for little 
patronage. The London Atheneum says of 
the Napolead :—* The days of epics, we suspect, 
are gone by, or if hey are to be charmed back, 
it is not by Mr. Genin. ‘Twelve books of blank 
verse, corresponding with Adam Smith’s defini- 
tion of blank verse—‘that which has neither 
rhyme nor reason,’ are something beyond an 
ordinary dose: and we freely confess, that we 
could only swallow a small part of the same. 
The subject is too high and vast a one to be 
grasped by other hands than the strongest.” 

What has become of the pompous “ Library 
of Romance.” Are we to have no more Ame- 
rican editions from it ? 

The literary world was horrified in 1823 by 
John Murray’s publishing a work with the fol- 
lowing title: —* The Story of our First Parents, 
selected from Milton’s Paradise Lost; for the 
use of young persons. By Sarah Siddons.”’ 
The critics were up in arms at this mutilation of 
Milton, and could not bear the world should be 
told that Mrs. Siddons ‘bore such an unstatue- 
like name as Sarah! The work was an utter 
failure notwithstanding the great name of Sarah 
Siddons. 

If Lord Byron and other poets made free use 
of Mr. Beckford’s thoughts after the perusal of 





Montaigne in their eye: that quaint author says, 
“ Truth and reason are common to every one, 
and are no more his who spake them first, than 
his who spake them after.” And to a similar 
effect—* That which a man rightly knows and 
understands, he is the free disposer of at his own 
full liberty, without any regard to the author 
from whence he had it, or fumbling. over the 
leaves of his book.”” We like the following 
sentiment of the same author better: “ The most 
manifest sign of wisdom is a continual cheerful- 
ness; lier estate is like that of things in the re- 
gions above the moon, always clear and serene.” 

Curious Customs.—The author of ** Three 
Years in the Pacific,” the excellent work an- 
nounced as in press by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
states that in Rio Janeiro it is the custom to 
place dead bodies in a coarse coffin, and enclose 
the whole ina more elegant one; the latter is 
returned to the undertaker after it has been pa- 
raded to the church, and a sum paid for its tem- 
porary use ! 

Mr. Stewart states that the raspings of ivory 
and bone produced in the manufactories at 
Birmingham, are sent in barrels to London to 
be made into jelly! 

Mr. Carne in his “ Letters from the Kast,” 
says, one of the best tarts he ever tasted was at 
Damascus, composed entirely of rose leaves! 
At. Lebanon the women wear a silver horn on 
their heads; it is often a foot and a half high, 
with a variety of uncouth figures earved on it, 
and it is fastened by a silken string. ‘They 
generally carry their veils over it, and let them 
fall on one side of the face, which has a grace- 
ful and theatrical appearance. 

At Damascus a custom prevails which we 
hold in much greater reverence. Every private 
house of respectability is supplied with fountains, 
and in some of the coffee houses a jet d’eau rises 
to the height of five or six feet, around which 
are seats and cushions. 

Mr. Barrow in his recent pleasing volume of 
Travels in the North of Europe, states that in 
Moscow, at the outside of the numerous gin- 
shops two or three young men or big boys are 
invariably stationed to act as decoy-ducks; they 
commence a series of salutations, bowing almost 
to the ground as any person passes, and endea- 
vour to induce you to enter ! 


Particulars of the Hospital for Animals at 
Surat, communicated by Lieutenant Burnes for 
the Asiatic Journal: ¢ 


“ The establishment occupies a court about fifty feet 
square; to which there is a large area attached, to ad- 
mit of the cattle roving about: it is strewed with grass 
and straw on all parts, that the aged may want neither 
food nor bedding. There are cages to protect such 
birds as have become objects of charity, but most of 
them were empty: there is, however, a colony of pi- 
geons, which are daily fed. 

“ By far the most remarkable object in this siagular 
establishment is a house on the left hand on entering, 
about twenty-five feet long, with a boarded door, ele- 
vated about eight feet: between this and the ground 
is a depository where the deluded Banixns throw in 
quantities of grain which gives life to aud feeds a host 
of vermin, as dense as the sands on the sea-shore, and 
consisting of all the various genera usually found in 
the abodes of squalid misery. 

“The entrance to this loft is from the outside, by a 
stair; which I ascended. There are several holes cut 
in different parts of the floor, through which the grain 
is thrown: I examined a handful of it which had lost 
all the appearance of grain: it was a moving mass, 
and some of the pampered creatures which fed upon it 
were crawling about on the floor—a circumstance 
which hastened my retreat from the house in which 
this nest of vermin is deposited. The ‘ Pinjra Pol’ is 


his travels, they probably had the authority of|in the very midst of houses, in one of the most popu- 
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lous cities in Asia; and must be a prolific source of 
nightly comfort to the citizens who reside in the neigh- 
bourhood; to say nothing of the strayed few who ma- 
nage to make their way into the more distant domains 
of the inhabitants.” 

Farmer's Register, Edmund Ruffin, Shell- 
banks, Prince George county, Virginia, proprie- 
tor.—We again invite the attention of agricul- 
turists to this work. The last, or September 
number, is embellished with excellent illustra- 
tidns of various breeds of cattle. The charac- 
teristics appear to be carefully preserved. 

Dacre, a new novel, “ edited by the Countess 
of Morley,” has obtained some popularity in 
England; we have read it and have been almost 
tempted to print. It is announced in our last 
London periodicals to be from the pen of Mrs. 
Lister, the sister of Mr. Villiers, English minis- 
ter at Madrid, the niece of Lord Clarendon and 
Lord Morley. It is in Harpers’ press. 

No copy of the new dramatic romance * Phi- 
ip van Artevelde,”’ pronounced by several re- 
viewers unrivaled in modern poetry, has reached 
us or any publisher, that we can learn. ‘The 
work we hope soon to receive, and to publish it 
entire or notice it fully. 

The London Atheneum says:—* We used 
to be of opinion, that Hoiland, Belgium, and all 
countries bordering on the Rhine, were utterly 
exhausted for literary purposes;—yet, Beckford 
and our friend of the Bubbles have contrived to 
awaken fresh enthusiasm.” 

Plagues.—The foliowing entry is found in 
the guide-book at Chamouni: “ Victor Dumont, 
a merchant, travelling for his pleasure—pleasure 
incompatible with five daughters and a perfect 
deluge of rain.” ‘ 

The Anaconda.—The French papers state 
that a large Anaconda serpent from the East 
Indies, lately Jaid, at the Menagerie at Alem- 
bourg in Saxony, 36 eggs. Great care was- 
taken to hatch them, but only one has yet pro- 
duced a serpent. The reptile, when first hatched, 
was only «ie size of the Fittle finger. 

The London Court Journal says Beckford’s 
Italy “is a book which the whole critical pha- 
lanx conspires, most justly, to praise,” 

Our table is eariched this week by “ An Ad. 
dress, delivered before the Alumni of Wash- 
ington College, in Christ’s Church, Hartford, 
Connecticut, August 6, 1834. By Isaac Hazle- 
hurst,” one of the most rising and amiable 
members of the Philadelphia bar. His theme, 
‘the American Constitution,” is treated with- 
out party spirit, and with true American feel- 
ing. The close (all for which we have space,) 
will show that it is not deficient in that elo- 
quence for which the author is already so fa- 
vourably known: — 

“Take with you the charter of eur country, with 
these recollections, into the scenes of future life—pre- 
serve the spirit in which its principles were inculcated, 
guard, cherish it—tbey are as purely American as the 
mountains of granite that look down upon this valley. 

“ Remember ! that there are no more countries to be 
discovered, that there are no more hopes; that, should 
American liberty stoop to take her last flight, though 
we may have a country to breathe in—never! never! 
can we have that country which bas been the object of 
our affections. 

“Remember this! and when, on every returning 
year, our Alma Mater shall stretch forth her arms to 
welcome you to her halls; her eyes may not rest upon 
the broken and dishonoured fragments of our country: 
but she shall behold the gorgeous ensign of the re- 
public, bearing upon its “ample folds,” and written in 
the stars of the Union—the ‘ American Constitution.’ ” 


Dr. John Redman Cox, Professor of Materia 





Medica in the University of Pennsylvania, has 
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published a handsome octavo volume of two 
hundred and fifty-eight pages, entitled “An En- 
quiry into the claims of Dr. William Harvey to 
the Discovery of the Circulation of the Blood ; 
with a more equitable retrospect of that event. 
To which is added, an Introductory Lecture, 
delivered in 1829, in vindication of*Hippocrates 
from sundry charges of ignorance preferred 
against him by the late Professor Rush.” This 
work will, doubtless, receive the attention to 
which a production from so high a source as a 
professor in our university is entitled. We can 
do little more than make its existence known, 
and commend it to the attention of physicians, 
whose province it is to decide these matters. 
We are under obligations to the author for a 
presentation copy. 


The Cruise of the Midge.—Next week will 
be commenced in the “ Library’’ another splen- 
did naval tale, entitled “The Cruise of the 
Midge,” of which a half dozen chapters have 
been published in Blackwood. We think so far 
it equals Tom Cringle, or any thing of the kind 
that has yet been written; but as Captain 
Maryatt said when he commenced Jacob Faith- 
ful, * You shall see what you shall see.” 

The celebrated Dr. Lardner has arrived in 
Paris, it is said’ on some important scientific 
mission. 


—<—— 


Companion to Waldie’s Library.—Our pub- 
lication to-day is accompanied by a prospectus 
of a new periodical to be commenced in Janu- 
ary next, should a sufficient number of patrons 
forward their names within a few weeks. We 
are mistaken, if the means within our power, 
added to many years’ experience in catering for 
the reading public, do not enable us to issue in 
the **Companion” a periodical which will be- 
come. not only a necessary adjunct of the 
“ Library,” but a popular work in the most ex- 
tetisive scusc. All wo aok is a enfficient pros- 
pect of support to warrant the proprietor in 
making a beginning. 


—< > 


Further Extracts from Stewart's “ Sketches o 
Society in Great Britain and Ireland.” 


Civility and prompt attention you are, in general, 
sure, if you have the exterior of a gentleman, overy 
where to receive, at the hotels and public houses. But 
the degree of marked respect, accompanying an arrival 
and departure, appears to be regulated by fixed rules, 
connected with the style in which you travel. A pas- 
senger on the top of the coach will be helped very ci- 
villy down the ladder, placed for the purpose, by an 
under waiter, while boots will take charge of his lng- 
gage; to one in the inside, the head waiter will politely 
open the coach door, and present his arm in assistance ; 
a chaise and paijr will hurry forth the landlord to the 
same office; while the rattling of a carriage and four, 
after setting all the bells in-doors on a jingle, will bring 
half the household into tho streets; and the traveller 
will thus have the gratification, if gratification it be, 
of being bowed and curtesied in, through a double 
line of attendants, 


Palace of St. James.—This, as you are well aware, is 
in its exterior, an old and shabby pile of irregular, time- 
worn brick work, scarce equal, in the respectability of 
its front on Pall Mall, to the old brick State House, in 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, It was originally the 
Hospital of St. James; and was converted into a royal 
residence by Henry VIII. A principal part of the pre- 
sent edifice was erected by that monarch. 

An Evening Party.—Cards, received through Mr. 
Vial, from a diplomatic lady, gave us an opportunity, 
in the evening, of being present, with him, at an enter- 
tainment, crowded with much of the distinguished and 
most polished society of the court circles. I expected 
to have found, in this view of society, something more 


distinctive of grade, in the polish and manners, and 
various traits of high life, than the company presented. 

The gentlemen, in their gencral appearance, address, 
and conversation, did not differ, that I could perceive, 
from those of a smilar standing with us; and among 
the jadies, there was nothing in tiie fournure, even of 
those of the most distinguished rank and celebrity, in 
the gracefulness of their movements or the polish of 
their manners, or in taste and elegance of costume— 
with the exception of a greater display of magnificent 
jewellery, in cases of extreme wealth, such as the mar- 
chioness of Londonderry, &c.—to distingmish them, in 
the least, from an equal number of the elite of our own 
country. 

Although 1 knew, that, in the throng, we were con- 
stantly brushed by the drapery of duchesses and count- 
esets, and ladies of every rank ; and were elbowing and 
elbowed by dukes and princes of the blood, still I was 
so little impressed with being in a company, differing, 
even in appellation, from persons of good breeding at 
home, that. the strongest impression | had received of 
being in the midst of the haut ton of the empire, was 
while waiting on the stair-case and in the halls, for 
our carriage, and hearing a succession of the first titles 
in the kingdom, passed down from landing to landing, 
in the call for their respective equipages, 

To many, this proved a useless form, at the time; 
and it was in vain, among others, that the “ Ainerican 
minister's carriage,” was called and recalled, by a dozen 
voices, a dozen times. The footman, at last, came to 
say, that it could not be got to the door for at least a 
half hour; and, atter the fatigue of the day, we were 
very well satisficd to walk to it, at the distance of a 
square and more, with the whole street blocked up in 
every part, rather than be out till a late time at night. 


Autograph of Byron.—-Our accomplished and amiable 
friend, Mrs. Ogle Tayloe, of Washington, in show ing 
me some books of autographs last winter, remarked, 
that had she those of Byron and Bonaparte, she would 
scarce desire any further addition to those already in 
her possession, I was then just writing a letter to the 
present lord; and mentioned to him the wish of my 
friend to secure the handwriting of his gifted relative 
and predecessor in the title. The request accompany- 
ing it had not been forgotten; and I had the satisfac- 
tion now of receiving, from the Hon. Miss Byron, his 
daughter, the desired scrap for Mrs. ‘Tayloe, i: an ori- 
ginal verse never printed—the more to be valued from 
its being, with the exception of some of his larger 
poems, the only manuscript in his own writing now re- 
maining in the family. 


English and American Manners.—The grand differ- 
ence here existing between this country and our own, 
is that in England, they have in largé and entirely se- 
parate masses, what in America, is found only in more 
limited and widely scattered numbers. The rules of 
good breeding and the usages of polished life, are in 
both nations the same, but where there is one indivi- 
dual or one family, in the United States, trained and 
habituated to the highest refinement of manners, there 
are in England a hundred, and while with us there is 
unavoidably, in general society, a mixed association of 
the most polished with those who are less so, here the 
exclusiveness of the higher grades prevents, in a great 
degree, any mingling in social intercourse of those ha- 
bituated to different modes of Jife. 

The exterior movements and is. MS of individuals 
of the higher circles, differ as variously hero as on the 
ather side of the Atlantic, from the most polished and 
graceful, to the most unbecoming and awkward, but 
if called upon to make any general comparison in the 
manners of the sume classes in the two countries, I 
would unhesitatingly say, that there is less of the 
suaviler in modo—something more abrupt and blunt— 
in the address and manner of the English gentlemen, 
not unfrequently blended with a decided awkwardness 
of movement, and in the ladies, a manifestly greater 
precision and formality, than in those of the same 
standing in America, 


The distance and stateliness of a first intercourse— 
so often made the characteristic of English manners— 
with those upon whose courtesy you are’ not purticu- 
larly thrown, only continues for a short time; and in 
more cases than one, where these have heen most mani- 
fested on a first introduction, we have in a short time, 
found the greatest affabiiity, A period of formality 
appears in some to be a settled kind of probation 
through which all must go, before any intercourse 
more grateful can be indulged in. 

I have said that there is a greater precision of man- 
ners in the ladies, than with us—more stiffness of air, 








and a more mechanical movement of the figure; but 
with it, there is a propriety of attitude*and action 
which is never in fault, and which more than counter. 
balances any disadvantages arising from the former. 
Whatever else may be said of the English ladies, those 
we have seen have exhibited the clearest proof in their 
manners, that they believe, with Hannah More, that 
“ propriety is the-first, the second, and the third highest 
quality of the sex.” 


— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


A volume is now in press, entitled “ Men and Man- 
ners in New Qrleans.” The author resided more than 
twenty years in that city. 

Messrs. Key & Biddle wili publish Beckford’s Italy, 
&c. next week, and not yesterday, as stated in the Na- 
tional. 

8, Kirkham, a teacher in Baltimore, has published 
a duodecimo, entitled “ Essays on Elocution,” for the 
use of schools and private learners. 

Carey & Hart have in press a second edition of the 
King’s Own, and the Cruise of the Midge. 


— 


New American Publications. 


Mrs. Sherwood’s Works, Vol 1V. 12mo., pp. 412. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1834. 
Memoir of Mrs. Hannah Mvore. New York: Wiley. 
834. 


The Anxious Enquirer after Salvation, directed and 
encouraged. By John Angell James, author of * Fa. 
mily Monitor,” “ Christian Charity,” &c. 18mo., pp. 
176. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1834, 

The New Testament the text of the common trans- 
lation arranged in paragraphs such as the sense re- 
quires; the division of chapters and verses being noted 
in the margin for reference. By James Nourse, 18mo., 
pp: 822. Boston: Perkins, Marvin & Co. 

Letters on Practical Subjects to a Daughter. By 
Williain 5. Sprague, D. D., of the Second Presbyterian 
Chureh in Albany. Third American edition, revised 
and enlarged. 12mo., pp. 281. New York: D, Apple- 
ton & Co. 1834. ‘ 

Remarks on Article IX. in the eighty-fourth num- 
ber of the North American Review, (July, 1834,) en- 
titled “Origin and Character of the Old Parties.” 
Pamphlet. 8vo., pp. 40. Boston: Perkins, Marvin & 
Co. 1834. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


Tam O’Shanter.—Those who lave read the inimit- 
able poem of Tam O'Shanter (and who has not?) should 
immediately visit the group of figures opened for ex- 
hibition at the Masonic Hall. They are the real im- 
personations of the poct’s conception, and are executed 
in a style truly surprising. The four figures are as 
Jarge es life, chiseled out of free-stone, with unim- 
aginable softness and natural expression. 
is telling his joke to the landlord, who has thrown him- 
self back on his chair, sv convulsed with laughter that 
the ale is spilling out of the horn he holds in his hand. 
The Souter’s leather apron, cowl, in fact the whole 
figure, appéars to partake of the dry humour so admir- 
ably portrayed in the countenance, while a very slight 
stretch of the imagination would almost make you be- 
lieve the whole respectable corporation of the landlord 
is in motion, so heartily is he enjoying the joke. 

At a little distance are Tom and the landlady. Tom 
“kens what’s what fu’ brawly.” He is * insinuating” 
himself into her good graces, although he is already evi- 
dently a favocrite guest. But all is chaste and correct. 
These ar? two admirable fignres. Enjoyment and re- 
spect are beautifully mingled in Tom’s countenance 
and position. The scene is in the early part of the ca- 
rouse, before the a’e bas reached the noddle, to pro- 
duce any other céect than a slight excitement. 

Altogetl.er the group presents one of the most aston- 
ishing evidences of genius perhaps ever exhibited. The 
writer of this hasty notice is nowise connected with this 
exhibition, He was a mere visiter,and in making these 
remarks is actuated by no other motive than a desire 
that others should enjoy a treat which he would not 
have missed for any consideration, A single visit will 
give a very inadequate idea of the beauties of the 
whole. Let them be examined again and again, in 


every possible light, and each time, | venture to affirm, 
fresh and additional gratification will be experienced. 
A VistTzr. 





The Souter , 
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